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ABSTRACT 

Preliminary results of two surveys of parents, , 
students, and teachers in Catholic elementary schools in flritish 
Columbia indicate that public funding for private schools-could cause 
deterioration in the schools* social climates. Data were collected 
both before and after. British Columbia instituted its program qf 
public aid to private schools in August,' 197 EL Over 20\privatrf 
schools receiving public aid participated in the two surveys, taken 
in the spring of 1978, and the swing of 1980. -Parents w^pe asked in 
each, survey to assess the school* 9 financial jeopardy, need of 
parental help, degree' of social cohesion, level of* teacher 
commitment, responsiveness to parents, and academic effectiveness. 
Differences between the responses to the two- surveys indicated that 
parents felt the levels of all these .factors had decreased. Xeachers 
found increases in social cohesion and teacher commitment, a slight i 
decline in teacher autonomy, and no significant change in parent 
commitment, parent involvement, special school mission, -and t.eacher 
work rewards. Responses, by students indicated shifts toward -greater 
student engagement in work, and decreases" in perceptions of school 
justice, the specialness of the school, student Enthusiasm for school 
work, and the attractiveness of the teacher and the class. V$GD) 
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ixis paper repress*" » preli^a^ anal?? 1 *. o 5 '. t W f irst 

longitudinal evidence 'coming 3 <>ci al el***-** $f>c«j/ °' f " aid C ° 



ha d 



\ 



private .schools; A . The V^lysis i^*u Qh ^ e P r n^ a ty than we . 
..planned tit <his Jpres^ tion » the reaa °n bei** % oU r v*>rk hJs hf^ 
• seriously impede*, for *' re than ni*« <*o nths QlX t o 5 ^ i*st. twelve VI 

difficulties, with our Priding *^ cy; , e pe ^'^1 Institute •* ^ 

i ' . . ' : ' 

Education. v „ • . * , ' - /\ 

• The analysis preset P^^ry ^ v^Jde po*^** 

;.. r by a remarkable "yt^f* ^periment" in Br ltis h Co ^ bi a, i^w^ogf^ °f 
; publkc^aid^ indepeade^^choois chat ^ in ^^ d m A^u^l^f- 
' Data for A« analysis w^ ^ived two s^,, o£ .eyXtf teV*** J 

and parents in publl^ d * rivaCe $Ch °°^ in ^f^h Col^ia. The ti*m t 
survey . (Survey A) was e***»cted in <*« aprli g of l 97 g, b^te tbe P-» bl * c 
eld began to flow; the * eCond sur *f 7 (s «rvey f ^ conducted two 
/later, .in the spring of 198 °» Q ^ly V° 7 ^ of experience the 

new aid. By comparing fro ° A wi«* ^ £r 6o Survey B, 

attempt to identify soc** 1 ^g* th* C logically att******!* 



to the public aid. 
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Since ,JChe schools which .are designated as ''private'' or '-nonpublic' 1 — 
in 'the United *S tat es are mors often called "independent" in British Colunfcia, 

and since extended passages in ^setrt report were originally prepared 

>• 7 ; # 

for a report'jln British Columbia/ f e aders should be forewarned bf some 

inconsistency in thisVegard, sW e We use "private" and "independent' 1 

interchangeably in the pag$|^hi,cF follow. > 

% * , . • y 

Funds . for the data-acguisi^O^ phases^ of tlie tpo surveys reported 

' . - j * - / , * " ■ 

here, were provided by grants frJo& the British Columbia Ministry of Education 

* i - A , ■ - ■ •■ . 

to, the Educational ^Research Institute of British Columbia (ERIBC) . ERIBC, 

ia^uni, was responsible data-acquisition in both surveys; The planning 

and. analysis of the surveys was financed by the National • Institute of 

Education (Washing ton , D /C . ) ipd y^s executed at the University 

San FraAciaco. . ' ■< * . 



Backg rou nd Information 

/ 



British Columbia's aid, paid directly to independent scfiools, is 



allocated on a per-pupil average-attendance basis. Either one of two 



-f 



.levels of aid is available to independent schools that want it and can 
qualify* "Grout/ 1 11 schools receive assistance amounting tp 9 percent of the 
yer-puptl operating costs of public schools in the districts in which given 
v independent schools are located. This aid involves no provincial regula- 
tion to speaK of at all. For "Group 2" schopls the amount of aid is 
30 percent /of public school operating expenses in the districts in which 
given independent schools are. located. It entails a little regulation, 
thus far/ apparently benign in nature and "appljj^tion. Almost all indepen- 
dent schools applying fot the aid have opted for the "Group 2," or 30 per- 
cent, /level. During the 1978-79 school year, 'the Group 2 aid averaged 
approximately $500 per pupi.± ?e\ year; during 1979*80, the amount rose^ta 

V 

approximately $W5. | / 

Even at th* current (30 percent) level, British Columbia's aid to 
dependent schools seems st^ficilnt to h^e a notable impact on indepen- » 
dent schools/ For instance independent schools could reduce their fees now 

that the province is paying part of^their costs*. There could be less need 

It-. . ■ ' V> ' - 4 

*for many contributed, services. Especially in schools that previously 

operated on a shoestring, the new oonwr could be -used to improve programs. 

Increasing provincial regulatiot^/if introduced to ensure that the aid was 

-• y properly used, could obliterate many dis\inguishing* features of independent 

schools . ^. Patrons of indep^nd^it schools ^sbuld become less active in school 

affairs, tending more and.tnore to view the \chools as belonging to government 

rather than' to them. Teachers in independen^schools, seeing the source of 

potential support for independent schools as vi^tujLlly inexhaustible, could 

increasingly adopt a "union mentality, 11 focusing&on their salaries and 
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fringe benefits. Schools previously tottering on the brA^ik of insolvency 
could enjoy a more secure future. Many other possibilitkesNroxne to mind. 

The larger investigation of which the present study Jlb a part is 
addressed to many possible effects of aid to independent schools, including 
effects on the taxation structure, public schools, parental choice, and 
political life in British Columbia. The present report concentrates ex- 
clusively on the effects of the aid on social climates in independent schools. 

Before it became evident thaf»-the British Columbia legislature would 
seriously consider giving aid to independent schools for the first time in 
B. C.'s history, the" principal author of this study (Erickson), along with 
Richard Nault, began an investigation, in. the five most westerly provinces 
in Canada, that concentrated on identifying important differences between 
publicly supposed Catholic elementary "schools (then found in Alberta, , 
Saskatchewan, and Ontario) and privately supported Catholic elementary 
schools (then found in British Columbia and Manitoba) . ' Funded by the 
Spencer Foundation (and consequently identified here as. "the Spencer study"), 
'that study indicated (mostly through interviews with teachers and parents 
who had experienced both publicly and privately supported Catholic schools) • 
that Ch« latter were dramatically superior to the 1 former with respect to 
several social climate characterises, siieh as commitment, consensus, and 
community.^ Though the data were cross-sectional rather than longitudinal, 
it did not take an unusual leap in logic to suggest- two possibilities, at 

least hypothetical^.: 

(a) The social climate differences suggested by respondents in 

the Spencer study «e produced partially by the differences in school 

. ■ ■ \ \ • ■' • 



funding (public versus private 

(b) British .Columbia's aeV pro off public aid to independetjc 
schools, announced while the Spencer aK^y was in process, has* the potential 
of altering social climates in that province's independent schools along th e 
same general lines . ' ; 

« 

, 2. Research Metfhods 

When the present study was plann^,, we designed it to test, among 
other things, the possibilities raised by the Spencer s tu£y. We begaif by 
attempting, both verbally and in diagra^, to make explicit the relation 
ships suggested by * the Spencer ii?tetviev s ; Later, ^we 

attempted to deveiop. measures of the M;j 0 f concepts in that conceptualize 
tion. We adopted this strategy for cwq bas^c reasons: First, it; appealed 
-that the social climate differences in question might we ll be the major 
distinguishing* features between public and independent schools, at least 
when, the latter were privately supporter Secondly, ve noted evidence 

" that social dilate might be a major determinant of 

student learning and other valued school outcome 3 • 

The best comparisons across a *P*n of tisa*. such as the comparison* 
made here between data 'gathered in the 5 pfing of 1978 an d data gathered in. 
the spring .of 1980, involve identical Samples. Since 0 ur unit of analysis 
is, for most purposes, the .individual School, , we limit our across-cime> 
comparisons to schools from which we ob ta ined us«able data bot|i "in Survey A 
(Spring, 1978) and Survey B (Spring, 1980) • * • < 

We drew the. sample of schools in survey A (Spring, 1980) , by usiflg - 



* 6 

the procedure bribed below. In -Survey B (Spring, MOTr** sought ^ca 
from all ach^l* ^ c participated in Survey A. Other scb°<»ls participated 
in Survey B, «»u« ^ t for th ^ pur p 0ses of che p resant re pofC 

We defin* 1 ^ e intended independent school sample a 3 . Consisting of 
all 92 indep*ade n t gghools^then operating (according to tn e most accurate 
list available) a * the southern tip of Vancouver Island, i* 1 Greater Vaucotf^ 
in the Low** „r* ^ Valley, and in a .small hinterland 9*ty> Prince George. 
Each of che^* s tfl Nx s waS matched against the public school of similar g^ad* 
level that «»a 6 * close st ge 0 gr/phically,^n<f<f>om tb« renting pool of 



92 public school*, 45 - were geleC ^^e aIlS of a probabilistic sample s c ra- 

tified by grade &Jjd ur b an -suburbanr4iinterland. partly because the 4*4 

program wa, c0 ^V er3ia i, and par pit because we },er«J forced * 0 act „ith 

great haste in o** inltia i sux^-, we encountered problems of uonpartici p a~ 

ti ^ Br " ' 4 Whereas our original " plans called 

for a sample of independent schools and 45 public schoo* 3 , ,the actual 

& 

school sample v* 3 Considerably reduced. By the time ye coveted Survey A 
(Spring, * 0< * Surve y B ( Sp ring, *98p), we dis/ove/ed eha t use able 

data from both ^d ^ obtained from 31 ind^Pdet* Schools for tfce 

student <Iu*»ciotf»«< te ^ 21 independent schools for 1 the par**^ questionnaires, 
and 28 ind^^^cW^ £or thg teache £ questionnaire. • 



Except for schools with 50 students or fewer, 4 where all student* 

, 1 ' . > , \ /■ | ■ . • , ., 

^above t he third grade were included in the sample, the odd and eyjka graces 

were/alternated from school to school and one entire classroom of student* 

at ea^k of the selected grade levels (above the third grade) was c^os^t at- 



random £ 0 r the' student sample. The questionnaires were administered: to the 
5tud«tx t 5 in their regular classroom!, with strong assurances of anonytfity\ 



In sutler schools, all teachers were included in the intended sample, ^nd^ 



in 50^ e larger .schools, fifteen teachers selected at random. The teacher 
quest i otJ naires Were personally banded to the ^teachers, .along with an explana- 
tion Q 0 ticerning t&e Study, and were either collected 'in person or (if 
-teaches preferred) mailed in later. Thirty paj€nts were selected at, r *n-* 
doxn e ach school, using a procedure that' avoide<J over-s'ialection of pa^ e ot^ 

nnaires were administered by mail, vith 
*ree~^ f 0 n p w-ups in Survey yi (Spring, 1978) and 6$ur in Survey B (Sprigs, 
1980), jResponse rates for parents were 68 percent in Survey A and 75 P*r-" 
o*n4j^x jSuirvey «B • There was virtually no nonpar ticipation by students* e*~ 
cftpt Z 0 f abaettiea. The response rate for teachers^. is J known to be lot/, out 
was, n O£ calculated by the purvey agency in Britisw Columbia. 

When the data were available from Surrey 4 
(Sprit\g t 19V8X, th^ items designed to form thft various scales were exajni-Hed 
«Hpirt c ally biC means of cluster and factor analyses/ It^ms were included 
in ^ca^es otily when to do- so was deemed defensible on both conceptual and < 

• j " . 




• « 



\ 
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V. 



Ve llalt our comp^ris^^ between. Survey a (Spring, 3,9 7g) . 
and Survey Bv (Spring, 1980^ 5 trictly t 0 din^iona composed of.iteas that 
were identical in Survey A and Survey b and c ° i d «neicai schools. 

y ""the 5£hogi is the unit ^ analysis in the comparisons 

^ that follptf. All schools involved in th**« ^^ariaons ft*d been jparti c ipeti n $ 

in the public aid since its inception, ft** dividual r* s T*ons*s of brents 
have baea aggregated to create a maan for* a li Grants. ia a specific school, 
the individual responses of teachers hav e bee** aggregated *o. cr^te a mean 
for all teachers in a^given scnool,' and c jic individual responses of student* 
have been aggregated to create/ a mean for *ll St udeuts it* a ^iv e n scho<|^ 

_ ■ . . • ■ 7 • . ' 

( We have adopted a particularly str^fcb^ 0 ^** 1 * approach m these co^ 
p^risona. ' We compare the means ftr^li ln$ e f ****** schi^ls.iu Survey W 
(Spring, 1978) with «be. ma'aoa for all ia^ c Pe^ d ^ c school* in Survey B 
. (Spr s ing f 1980). We u*e simple t-cests. > / ^7 additional 

analyses' can and will be performed. We ^^fc** 1 * che data by means of 
multivariate itatistical procedures. We can Co *P a *;e private schools of all 
types. We can compare public and private s\^<*°l/- w ° rlc c * n be done 

on the paychomatric prop^rtie^ of the tteP** ^catx iat*°duce numerous 
» controls to assess the Possibility that- c cmp^aotia between Survey A *ud A 
# Survey B are a fupctloti of sampling error ' B 1 ** thesfe aa^ ^ny othe* addi- 
^ Clonal analyse^ must await, a future report / \ 

> 4 Readers should remembar 'that W £ ha^ e n0t developed our fceasuapjfly 

^ of change by asking respondents whether* t b*y noticed changes- , Rathe^ 



o 
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w« have ask, d chem. in A ind 'Su^ey B, to respond to * d «ntical i'«*s 

describing wcUi ^ 3 c^ols, and we have «^ differ***** 

^in these repots to a93 ^/ cbange from S urv*y,A (Spring, 197 8> ^° Surve ? * 
(Spring, 1980)' 




-^-^g nthells ph findi n gs Reported Earlier— / 

In a» «a f: ker re po rc , .findings from a comparison of pl *blic 
and private schOQ^ Qq the bagi3 q£ ^ exclugively ?f0tn a (Spr^g, 

"(^1978) were deUn Sed and discussed in considerable d*c*U . ^ These 
• findings set* tne reSult3 of the s p encer ' study W* 0t ^ , 

earlier, in both tnatanC(i8? public i y fund ^ d schoo is ae e* n^^bly infect 
to privately futid^ ^ ^ such socUj cli ^t e 

characteristics H consensus , commitment, and sense of con^ty . 0n 
the^basis of tb«H findingS) we f ^ t we had evefl nore feA8 ^ to hypothesis 

that Briftsfr ^Kua's aid to independent scnools would h*' e a deleters 
^ffect on severs! climat / characterigticS fa iuda pei^t schools- 

- ' J 

4 . ' v 
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Current Findings : "Private School CUtaates Compared 
Acroas Tfoa: S pring. 1978, versus jprjng , 1980 

1. Changes, ^ Parents' .Reports 

« 

In Surrey A (Spring, 1978), differences be^an public and independent 
schools vers uiore frequent/in the reports of parens t ^ n in th , r eporta Q f 
teachertf and students'. We begin, ttfen, with an attempt to see whether Par- 
ents' report* of independent school climate* evid %nC e,^ny change b^een 
Purvey a and Survey B. f 

a. Jeo pardy . In S UrV ey A, ^ ent3 - wer * a ^tely aware that ^depen- 
dent schools »e r e in jeopardy^caigi of fiscal shortages. In both Surr 
vey A and Su^ey B, jeopardy was assessed in^tera^ 0 f parents' responses ' 
to the follo^ng items: / - . ■• / 

I have often tbbu'ght that this school might » c i 0S e for lack of .motygty. 

I wish tjdis school could afford a better buying. 

Tbie sn Q ool seems to have all the equipment it re aHy needs, 
(tfegati^ely worded) 



If parents hadn't helped\ut in many *ay s at tn is school, the school 
vould have closed a long-^me ago. 

/ ■ /• I 

j4*chetf aalariee in this school are lower th^ they otJght to be. 

Many pe^ents feel th»iJeh«y are responsible f or keeping this'scpool. 
from collapsing. 

ThK'S^oo^haa all the money it really need- t o run a aood orogr'am 
(negatively ferde^V— V* 

Except 'or the negatively wo^d items, the t , 9 pon3 e choices wete ( - 

' 'V - • v 

' 'Ml 
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originally velued as follows . ^ \ifef inements plater Intro 



duced) : ^ 




0 no opinion 

i 1 strongly agree 

2 tend to agree 

3 tend to disagree ^ • .„ 

4 s tr bng ly^d Isagr ee . 

Quite obviously, high scores iadi c *te less perceived jeopardy.^ 

A3 Table 4 indicates, th* m«aa of school means, was 15.67 in Survey 

\ 

and 18* 15 in Surrey Indicating an upward shift of 2.48, or'" 1.7^ scan- - 
dard deviations /^ith a statistical significance beyond the -001 level. 
Apparently the/inflow .of public tPOnmf (at an average level of 30 percent/ 

of publ la school per-pupil operating expenditures) had been sufficient, *a 

*~ ^ — * 

anyone would expect f jo diminish the' percept ibn by parents that independent 

schools were in danger of q^osin^ because of Insufficient financial' re- 



sources 



b. Weed of Parent&i^Helg T Veopardy is one influence that seems' 
likely ^to generate the perception t^t the school needs parents 1 help. 
Slate Jeopardy has diminished hi* the tendency for parents ^perceive 
the school aa needing their b*Lp (*nd to be iriclln ed to respond) declined 
accordingly*^ / \ 

m ■ ■ • ' a 

the following two ita&a v«f« us«d both in Survey A (Spring,' 0 . 19 78) 

and Siervay. B (Spring, 1980) c« al^le parent's parcaptiona in- this ragard: 

_ (N«ad of Halp) . " ^- 'w 

I gat tba faaling chat eh«y don't raally nawVany halp from ma at 
chia child* a achool. 1 (£«g* t; lvaly vordad) 

3 You raraly saa any paraflts &%lping out at Jehla scaool by dadatlng 
chair tlaa for varloua accl^ttiaa. (Nagatlvaly'word^d) 



✓ • T 
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TABLE -4 


f 






" COMPARISONS BETWEEN PARENTS IN SURVEY A (1978) AND SURVEY B (1980) ON 
SIX COMPOSITED SCALES SUMMARIZED ON 21 INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


\ * 

Scale • 


Mean of 
■S School Means, 
\Survey A 


. Mean of 
School JHeans, 
Survey B y 


i ■ 

Difference 


Correlated* 
t 


• * 

(1) Parent jeopardy 


1 ; 

15.67 


• 

18.15 

V 


2.48 
(s.d.-1.42) 




# .8 


(2) Parent need of help 


3.30 

v/ ' 


4.94 

r 


1.64 
, (svd.a.663) 




. 11.35 


(3) Responsiveness to 
parents 


.6.12 


10.16 


4.04 
(8.d.-.762) 




24.30 


(4) Social cohe a Ion 


7.03 


9,02 


2.00 - 
(s.a.-.966) 




9.47 


(5) Perceived school 
effectiveness 


1.88 


2.56 


.68 
(s.d.«.361) 




8.65 


(6) Teacher conrnltiaent 


4.31 . 

f ' 


' 6.20 


1'.89 
(s.d.=.393) 




22.04 



*A11 significant at p^.001. 
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Responses to these two items were originally assigned the following 

' ' . ' 7 

numerical valtfes, with refinements added later. 1 
0- no opinion 

1 strongly agree K 

2 tend to agree 

3 tend to disagree 

4 strongly disagree 

Sincere reverse values for all negatively worded items, high scores here' 

8 

indicate a perception of less need for parental help. 

According to Table 4, the mean of^school means was 3.30 in Survey A 
(Spring, 1978), and 4.94 in Survey B (Spring, 1980), indicating an upward 
shift of 1.64, or 2.47 standard deviations, with a . statistical significance , 
beyond the .001 level. The perception -of need of parental help did decline 

when jeonafdy declined. 

• ■ ^ later, 

c. Social Cohe sion. In the conceptualization discussed^ 

social cohesion is not only linked to jeopardy, but also to homogeneity 

(likdbindedness) in a school's clientele. We have encountered casual re- 

ports in British Columbia to the effect that some independent schools have 

become less selective while expa|pling in apparent response to the public aid. 

In the light of those reports, we would expect social cohesion to decline. 

The following four social cohesion items, were used in' identical form* 

" in Survey" A (Spring, 1978) and Survey B (Spring, 1980): 

The school which this child attends often .seems much like a big 
family, people are so. friendly and agreeable. • '/ 

The people who work together to make this school a success are a 
close-knit, friendly group. 

Parents* in this school pretty^much agree on what the school should 
be doing... -? ' • 

'There seems to be quite a bit of bickering among parents and teachers 
at this school. (Negatively worded) 



Except for the negatively worded item, the responses to, the items* 

' ' .... -> 9 ■ 

were assigned the following numerical values (with later refinements): 

0 Mm opinion M ■ * ' V : 
1/f Strongly agree % 9 * ? % 
2 . tend to agree 

3' tend to disagree 

4 strongly disagree ^ 

/ ■ ""' « . * 

Higher scores reflect perceptions of less social cohesion. - , * 

/ *. yuraing T jo Table 4, we discover, that the mean of school means was 
/7.03 in Survey A (Spring, 1978) and 9/.02 in Survey B (Spring* 1980), indi- 
eating an upward shift of 2.00, or 2.07 standard deviations/ with a signifi- 
cance beyond the .001* level. As perceived by parents,, social cohesion in 
these independent schpo^s' was^ctably lower in Spring, 1980, than in Spring, 
1978. 

d. Teachef^Commitment . m In ^ost independent schools, teacjtier salaries 
were significantly improved after the incomes of these schools were substan- 
tially supplemented by provincial aid in the fall of 1978 and thereafter. 
Did this financial, shot- in- the arm produce greater teacher commitment, in the 
eyes of parents? 

Teacher commitment was probed by means of the .following- three items 

in the parent questionnaires in Survey A (Spring, 1978) arid Survey B 

_ # 

(Spring, 1980):- - — . 

This child's teacher seems to try very hard to do a good job. 

When I see' how dedicated many teachers are in this school, I feel 

1 must do my best to help out. . 

Almost all teachers at this school seem very well Jtrai *d f or the 
jobs they must do. / ^ 

Response to these items were assigned the following numerical values 



(with later refinements) : 

j 0 no opinion 

1 strongly agree 

2 tend to agree 

3 tend to disagree 

4 strongly disagree 



ns 



HlgMr 5cor„ thu. £uty* 10****"* " f iS£ ♦ ; 

v n A (Spring, 197S))«d la * <3!>,:fa *' ^ J»* lc * M "» an 

upvard shift of l.S», or 4-81 ien « lon3 , , 4t ,tl«tt«l ..«**• 

fu»«co«y«d .001. Ai>—«* »» ***!*•• " 3#1, " ; ^:;» ry - 

notable increayffiJ-n teach©* salaries. ^ 

.. '« J P5L«. t°-j a£M£a- If f e «h«s." a ' 1 i« s dedic*"« . 

a* a whole as less responsive Co thestt * 

«fl Surv«y b (Spriag^USO), » M " M 0< ^ <W •» 
negatively t*orded: > 

once, rathar than doi*» * I,B,r 

This school does a lot <* things chat X ^ it ^ o0 t do. 

«han th. school' do<« 1 do * f H* p0 ««rl«3 to do . ' ' , 

anything about it. 

■ The principal and 6^ s * »*y «"* a "entioo 

to what parents chink' 

Response to theae it* the ****** ^ , 

(vith later ref inementa) : , ' 
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0 no opinibn 

1 * strongl^ agree , 

2 tend to agree 

3 f tend to disagree 
^ 4 strotigl^^sagree 



i 



Sine* we reversed valu^ for the four negatively worded items, higher score* 
reflect perception of less responsiveness. a . 

" The. mesa of < school ineans was 6*12 in Survey A (Spring, 1978) 4nd , 
10 '„ 16 in Survey B (SpAng, .1980), according Ao Table 4. There is an/ upward 

* '.- i - / • L ■ 

shift of 4.04, or 5.30 standard deviations, with a- statistical significance 



beyond'the .001 level. Thus/parents s e «> to indicate tfiat^the school's 
responsiveness to parents very definitely declined. ^ 

f.. School Effectiveness « We h^e one- item on perceived school 
effectiveness, used in the parent questionnaires both . in; Survey A /(Spring, 
19^8) and Survey B (Spring, 198<J) . We do not assume that parents J^or any- 
one else, for that matter) can accurately determine, from -their dare obser- 
vations, which schools are the most effective. ^ ^wifi. be' interesting,, 
however,, to determine whether parents ' perceptions in this regar 
changed. 

i The item is: "The rate of student learning is above average in this 



school, in comparison with md*t other schools." ^ Responses to this item 



were assigned the ?o llowing'^saerical values (with later refine nents) : ... 

M 



0 no ^pinion 

1 strongly agree . 

2 tend to agree 

' 3 tend, to? disagree . 

4 strongly disagree 



c 



Thus, higher scores indicate ,1'ess perceived school effectiveness. 



j§ ■ 1" 

.The mfean of school means on this item was 1.88 in Survey ( Spring, 
1978) and 2.56 in Survey B (Spring, 1980), indicating an upward shift (in 
the direction of less perceived School effectiveness) of .68, or l.|$6 
standard deviations, with, a statistical significance beyond the .OOiK level 
(see Table 4). * 

w ■ * - 

■ ^ v - 

2. Changes in Teachers' Reports y 

Since teachers were midway between parents and students, in chk tendency 
to indicate striking differences between public a§d ^ndepen&rot schools in 

Survey A; we consider them ne»t. 

r 

a. Soc ial Cohesi on* D° teachers* like, parents, perceive less social 
a|h€?sion in their independent schools in the Sprang of 1980 than they did in 
the Spring of 1978? * • ' • ^ > 

We meaeured teachers K perceptions of social cohesion by means of the 

following items in the teacher qu$stiomt^ire, both 1 in Survey A (Spring^' 1978) 

and Survey fi (Spring, -1980) : v 

This school oitZxx s'eeuis like a big family, everyone is so close 
and cordial. 



Parents often ia|icate that they appreciate the wofrk teachers are 
doing injftiis Sfchool. f J ■ 

Teachers in this school .appreciate eagjh other f s efforts to an 



Itt this school, people take a -personal ia&rest-in each other. 



unusual extent. 



0 
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The atD»sphere in" this school is rather impersonal. (Negatively 
corded) ^ '' 

Except? for the negatively worded item, responses to these items were 

-assigned the following numerical values (vith later refinements): 

; ♦ 



0 no opinion 

1 strongly *8F** 

2 tend to agree • 

3 tend to disagree 
4" Strongly disagree 

Thus, higher scores indicat* a perception of leas social cohesion in these 

in 

independent schools* , 

x , -■ . . ^ , . 

The mean of >• school means was 11.10 in Survey k (Spring, 1978) and 
9.45 in Survey B (Spring, 1980}, indicating a downward shift (toward more 
perceived socfal cohesion) .of 1.66, or .74 standard deviations, with sta- 
tistical significance beyctid the .001 level (see Table 5). .Later, 
we will ask how parents anq teachers could have^opposite perceptions in this 

regard. ~ 

• b. 4 Teacher Commitment . We^assessecKteacher commitment, as reported 

Sy the teachers themselves (in respbnSe to largely projective items). 'by means 

of the following i t eins in Survey A (Spring, 1978) and Survey B (Spring, 1980) 

What would you estimate as the approximate percentage of teachers 
in- this s<ihool who throw themselves wholeheartedly into their work? 

Most teachers in this school seem dedicated to doing a truly 
outstanding job, 

Some teachers in this school seem downright lazy. (Negatively 
worded) 

Responses to the first item listed above were assigned the following 
numerical, values: / _ 

- •» 

1 All or newly all 

2 60 - 80Z y 

3 Around 50% i 

4 30— 40Z 

5 Less than 202 



Response) to the. second item listed above were/assigned the following 



-/ 

.re/as 



\ 



Scale 



*ABIE 5 ■ • ' „ 

SIGNIFICANT COMPARISONS BETWEEN TEACHERS IN SURVEY A AND SURVEYS 
ON SEVEN COMPOSITED SCAt.ES SUHmARIED <> n 28 INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 



lean of 
School MeanE, 
Survey A 



1. Teacher Autonomy 



5 



4. -Social Cohesion 



6. Teacher Commitment 



8.94 
11.10 

7.42 



Means of 
School Means, 
Surv e y b 




*p < .02 
**p x.QOl 



20 
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jnjairical tB ^ C ii wer« reversed for 'the third)' item 5 ^ 

i 0 no Ppi* 4 ** 

2 to £&* e v 

4 V «e**f» disagree ' 
Higher scores igs W ce ived teacher commitaene. 

The me*» o* %^ ll ^ ol u4ans-for these items was 7^.42' to Survey A (Spring. 
1978) and 4.7(3 Ut s ^ ey - B (Spring, 1980), indicating a downward shift 
(toward mor% P^cc***^ cpinBletttoC y of 2>72f or 1.9 standard Aviations, 
significant b«*» d ^ a , 0 0| level (see Table 5) . Once *g*i«V teachers di s ^ 
agree with pa? c &e% j^,,, parents describe teacher co^^ut as de- 

clining between se %g, i978,Und Spring, 1980, teacher*' describe that 

•• ' . *- , 

coianltment ^ inc^^.^ 

c •" 3gg£kg£ ^ t0 nomy . Both^in Survey A (Spring; 1978), -and Survey ^ 

(Spring, 1980)» * e *, ked teachers the following four-pa^ q^^tion: 

> Durijg the V uC ScW)0l year /do teachers^ have cobweb, poo 
littlej or ^q uC che right amount'of responsibility in each of 
the foPow^ areas? tf • /„ 

:.'us* ^ A o ^ 

... - Currlcul^ inning * 
" !^°ev^ teacners 
— ^nation (grading) 

Under each at «he partS) teacher re sponses were assi8n ed the following-- 

.numerical veioM <% h refinements) : * 

K * 1. \oO um^ 
2.. *b*«t 
. 3. too U**^ , . < 

Thus, higher SCor** 5lgnl f y ,^ egs teacher autonomy as pefcei^ by the. tea c fr« r s 



themselves . 



-V 
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V 



f mean of -phe school .mean f^rjteacher autonomy was 8.94 j> litti* 
leBS tba^ "atfout right/" o* Verage) in Survey A (Spring, 1978); and 9,73 
In Sur**> B| (Spring, 1978), showing5*an increase in the mean (and a decline 
in P** c *Xv£<i autonomy) of .79, or AS standard deviations, statistically 
sigolfi^4tiC at the .02 level (see Table 5). Compared with other changes 



f x om S^eV A to Survey lathis one, though statistically 'Significant, i£ 
* no~c *t dramatic/ 



, d * j M^TOes Showing. _Np Significant Change . Table 6 provides d^t^ % 

) ) s ■ * 

oil four cfcjjuens ^Ons from the teacher questionnaire on which there was no 1 

st^^ts^aily significant change from Survey A (Spring, 1978) "to Survey 3 

(Spring* 1980). These dimensions, 'all b^sed on teacher perceptions, a*e 

Parent Cotiutiitinent ; Parent Invplvement; SitecjLal, Agreed-upon Mission; at$ 

\_ Te*cHe? W c rk Rewards. pTe^items comprising .eacfc of these measures, both l> i n 

-m „ . • \ ■ . — ^ ^ Jh<^^ 

Survey A an d Survey B, are as follows: 



Xfrgrent Commitment ) / s \ 

l^yoji tare planning a field^rip with ycpir stu4 
w Ouid it be to get parents to volunteer to c'Qme 



ents, how easy 
along and help? 



I? %pu needed some special help in the classrootr next week, how 
H 3 y would it be to get a paretijL or two to heip 
c 0t^l of three or four hours? - 

^ your opinibn^what percec£age of parents ii this school would 
villing to help raise some money for some special project by-— 

• Taking charge of a hooth for two or three hours on a special 
school science fair, arts-and crafts fairs, or "fun day"? 

• Donating cake*» cookies etc. 4 , to a special school "pastry sale"? 

- Showing up to give the two. above-named functions, some moral supp?*t^ 

Vftatrent Involveflient ) . , 

?^r*nts often indicate that they appreciate the work teachers ar e 
f d Oijxg in this school* 

p *rents are extensively involved in activities in this school. 

• 4 ' ' ' " ~ 
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M inm wtm sum A J » sICnIF1cW 1H "*!* 




Scal^ 



,2 Parent Comnltient 
y Parent Involvement 



5 Special, Agreed-upon 
Mission 4 

7 Teacher Work Rewards 



Mean of s< h ^ ^ 



Survey A(M?8)\ 




1.94 



*None 'Statistically .significant 



". 0%ey b(198^ 



10.79 



1.93 



./Si \ 

' Difference ; 


Correlated 
t* 


la.&.'l 03) 

a 


VlM 


• .39 
1(^-1.32) 


1.56 


,25 * 
(fl.d. a 1.8<i) 


o.n * 


(a.d.-.71) 


/ 


• 1 

* 





ER^d 



•6 



24 



■ TshftSpg ^ai, Aftr«<fl-upba Mission) ^ 
I don't sWs£ything very special about this sc hool." 




,-Thi* school Offers students a number of mus^ advantages 



The goal 3 
Put par*°ti 



this sch&l jar* very^ similar to tne goals most of 
iv e in 



.The'** i* * strong feeding around nere that 4^Ls, 'school is realty 
distinctive, -different from most other school^ \ *^ 

TWB. (Te4 £her Work Rewards) , 

In this s ihool v , I find my work rewarding. - ' * - . 



3. .Chang es -in indents j Reports 

Finally,. turn to comparisons based \jpon d* ta f r om.'the scude*^ q^a-J 
tionaairea in* S u *vey A (Spring, 1978) and Survey B (Spring, 1^0) ;,y 

a. Teacher Commitment . Whereas reports fro^f parea t s inbeatei-$nafc .* 
teacher com&itma^t had declined, and ^reports from tubers indicat^, that 
teacher cdmaitma^t had increased, reports from stiid&n cs . indicated' ho I "signif i+ 
cant difference^ l n this regard. ' k " / 



ntea3U**d teacher commitment as perceived by students^ hy m^s 0 £ 
4 - . I ^ 

the if ollowias i c *ms in Survey a (Spring, 1978) atxd S^ey b (Spring, 1980) 

ThUs te*ch* r tries very hard lo see that ev**>body learns. 

This really ,t*ies bard to do a good Job. 

Thli t**ch* r really doesn't care whether *e l* ara 0 r not. 
„ (Negatively worded) ^ 

This t%*ohe r cares a lot about what students think. 

This tester goes out &f the way to help 3tud^ cs ; ✓ 

Except fo r the datively vorded item, responses to these it*£s were assign^" 

2.1 

the following vsluas (with later refinements): 



* 

\ .1 'tTtt% 
"2 false 



irjfic^rM'iod 



Cox^4qu«ntly f higher J*otf*|s "ixidikate a perception -af less teacfaerl commitAent^ 



The maan'Pf school. niaxi^wmsJB, 09 in Survey A (Spring, 1978) and 7.55 in 

Surrey B (Spring, \980) ; , SUt tb* difference of .54 ,,*a^n«re twentieth of 4 

itanda*d deviation, is far from statlst^c^ 1 significance (see Tabl^ 7). 

b. Attractiveness of T^scher^agd Clegs / We;aslced students -ahout the 

attractiveness of teacher and cl*ss tn the follwingj items both in Survey A 

and SuJ^ey B: ' -V ; v * . 

~ ' j think the' teacher really likes the students in this class. ^ 

Itost Students don't lil^ this class. (Negatively worded) f 

Tbia teacher is more liice a friend' than someone who' tells ycfu 
wb*t you should do . ' 

Meat student^ seen to 'like cWs' class., ♦ ' 

this clkss'iike their teacher a lot. 




Students J.n 



-Except for the ne^atjt^Ly worded tt«, the following numerical values* were 
assigned to the reiponses to these item5 (with later refinements): 



. 1 m jtrue 



2 Yale* * 



Higher scores signify less* attractivet^^ of teach** and class/ 

The mean of school means oji^ly^dimension' was 7.40 in Survey A 
(Spring, 1978) and 7.6J/& Su^^^C^iAg, 19800 , indicating a shift o£ 
V21 i.$k of a sta^tfar/i deviation) in the direction- of diminished attractive-^ 
nes#, statiatically^lgnif leant. at the .006 level (Table 7). 

* c. Student Engagement tnZftoj^ In an ert&rt to determine how much 

: 1 "\* 

students tended to engage in the** *°rk, rather than "fooling around," 



7- 



(1) f %iven<* 



\, , in HQty 
(3) Stu S Ent^N 

(5) 



« is* 



ent 



SH ^TOS!^ %SS SUMH^jziiD I* 1 3l jcBOOlS 



1 



MO 



5.0^ ' 



5.^ 



of 



W 1 
lift * 



5-67 



3.0' 



1$ 



'"•\39) 

» , 38 
'V.J4) 

\.40 . 

v 44 
•"•n.05) 




Correlated 
t 



■2,92 



2,05 



-8.63 



■5.52 



■2,3? 



1 ,30 



.050 



,000 



.02s 
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<^ydr^ il ^» 0 c?" W * in c l* ded the folla* 1 ^ items in Survey A and Survey B: 
*z**** tS fo °l a* ouru * a lot ifi ^hls class. (Negatively worded) 
(iU^iai** iC t -^ a hard t° *ork in class because it's noisy. 



*^ e5 at* Pretty 1" ie t In this c3 -as s . 



S^epS ^ e 000 .datively *Orded ite** 3 * which were reversed in value, 

t^e f^ 0V ^^ v*l ues v **e assigned to tb* ^spouses (*tth later refinements):^ 

. . 
? sfl or« 5 **wit c ate less engageJ^t i n work as reported by students. 

ot ^hooi «B« ans is 5.04 1° Survey ^ < 5 Pring, 1978) and 4.82, • 
i^ Sue** 7 * is?*** 9 ' l9 80), indicating a s **ift of - 22 » or -36 standard devia- 
^o*** ^^Stl 5 *** 7 significant at the • 0s level, .P 1 the direction of 
%e££5^ ^rk < s « e Table 7) • 

S K^en5^^th u ^( agm fo r Work . ^° assess the extent to which stu- 

d *nC s ^''^ ^tH tfsidSt:tc abo ut tb -eir stud* es > we a sed the following items in 
Survey A B: ; 

* **Hiy «^ 0> «? work in this scJ» 00 i. 

my' 5Cll ool tf0 rk is boring- Negatively vorded) 

&r<» tfd ^school wo r k. 

i° x o*gatively- worded * c ^,.., responses to these items were 
*\al&^ * ^sri^ ^lue °f 1 for "tru*" *nd 2 for "false" (with later 
r»e£in^ a,:3 )^ Tht* 5 * higher scores indicate less 



' • . .. ' \ 
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The mean of school meang is 4.16 for Surv ey a (Spring, 1978) and . 
^•53 for Survey B (Spring, 1980), indicating a shift of .38, or 1.38 stan- 
ds deviations, significant beyond the . 001 level, ia tfa e direction of 
<* lfl iinished enthusiasm f °r school work (see Table 7 ) . 

' e. School Justi ce. To determine the ^tent to which students s a w 
ch^eives as treated fairly in their schools. v e used the following items , 

Surveys A and B: 

When teachers become angry in this school f lt is usually for a 
good reason. 

Teachers around here almost never notice when a student does a 
good job. (Negati Ve iy worded) 

When I work hard around this school, nobody seems to appreciate 
it. (Negatively Worded) 

I know some students who got into trouble when they had done 
nothing to deserve it. (Negatively worded) 

£*<:*ot for the three negatively' worded items, fo r which values were rev etS ed, 
che values assigned to the responses were I** "true" and 2 for "false" . 

Thus, higher scores i n di- 

ca t« less of a sense of being treated justly. 

* The mean of school Beans is 5.28 for Surv ey A (Spring,. 1978) and 
5-67 in Survey B (Spring, 1980), indicating * shift of .40, or almost Pre - 
ci «ely one standard deviation, significant beyond the .001 level, in th c 
Section of les v s perceived fairness (see Table 7) . 

f. Special School Attractiveness . ? ln »Uy, we sought to ascertain 
extent to which students were attracted to their school as one t^hat was 
in 3om e sense special- To that end, we included the following items in. 

otiWioonaire in both Survey A (Spring, 1978) and Survey B 
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V / (^pring, 1980) V j . 

J I tm*+ it/ is an honour to go to a school like this. , y 

Most of the time' I think this is one of the best schools there is. 



u ^ 



'4 A$ before, che responses to these items were assigned values of 1 for 

S - X ■ . * 

"true" and 2 W "false" (with later refinements) 
■ V, • , ' 

y ' Thus, higncf 8 <iores indicate j.esg_ ^f .tendency to view a school as a spe- 

, 

cial place cn*t one is proud. to attend. 

» . ■ 

x The t»a«xx of school means is *. 62 'for Survey A (Spring, 1978). and ...... 

3-07 for Su***y B (Spring, 1980), indicating a shift of .44, or •87 J of a ',* 

standard deviation, significant at the .025 level, in the direction of ^a 

diminished cadency to view the school as a special, attractive place (see 

Table 7). * 




♦ 



O 4 
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To sum mar i ze those findings, when we* compared data from Survey A 
(Spring, 1978) with data f from Survey B (Spring 1980), we discovered the 
following: 

On the positive side: ■ 

Parents indicated that .their independent schoolsVwere less 
severely jeopardised fcjr lack of money ^ 

Students indicated that 

. . teacher comuitment had not changed <■ 
' . . .-. students were more consistently engaged in their 
work (rather than daydreaming, etc.) 

Teachers indicated that * 
... teacher) cotnaltmjirt had increased 
. . . Social 'cohesion .had increased 
. . . there was no diminution of parent commitment* 

parent involvement, sense of special mission, teacher 

work rewards 

On the negative side: . 

Parents indicated that 

they had a diminished sense of being needed at the school 
social cohesion had diminished at the school 
teacher commitment had diminished 

the independent schools were less responsive to parents 
lcrel* ofystudent academic achievement had diminished 

Students indicated that , 

... they found^their schools, classes and teachers less 
* attractive than before 

n their enthusiasm for theijK^chool work had diminished 
... they had a diminished sense of being treated justly 

Teachers Indicated that their autonomy had diminished to $ome 
extent 

Conclusions 

Except for the data from teachers, these findings concerning social 
cl ima te changes in Independent .schools between the ipring of 1978 and, the 
spring of 1980 are, mostly negative. According to parents 1 responses to the 
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items analyzed fo v * this report, the signs concerning the social ciifiiates of 
their independent 1 schools all jjoint to deterioration between Spri n 8, 1978, 
and Spring, 1980. The only advantage associated with the provincial aid is 
that financial difficulties have diminished. According to studet***, they 
are now more consistently engaged in their school work, and teact* e * commit- 
ment has not chafed, but they find their schools, ^eir classes 9 **xd their 
teachers less att* ac tive, they are less enthusiastic about their school work, 
and they, are treated less justly. Teachers, most of whom have e&fajed un- 
precedented salary increases, describe themselves and their coll**8ues as 
more conaaitted ch* n before, think there is more social cohesion i n their 
*■ schoolST^and see. nothing discussed in this report as deteriorate* 

Though the negative findings -were all predictable in tean* °f the # 
conceptualization ^ which the entire study was based., 

thef took us by surprise for reasons that we should ex- ■ 
plain. In inttr***ws that will be reported elsewhere, key inform* 1 ^ (mostly 
administrators association officials) had indicated to us, wi c ^ excep- 
tional consistency that the independent schools showed no signij i^gnt 
negative effects thus far. On the contrary, according to these W in- 
formants, parents, teachers^ administrators, \ board members, afld a^e 0c ia- 
tion officials Ha^ taken ne* heart as a conrequence of the public Assistance. 
Now that the schools no longer were plagued by recurring fiscal <5*iaes, 
personnel could concentrate on Important improvements . Parents, V at her than 
loaing lntarastf Seemed mora enthusiastic and involved than e*«r D «fore. 
School laadars «••*« so vigilant against tha dangar of losing tha distinctive 
features of independent schools that they were emphasising thoaa distinctions 
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as neve* b *fore, and with &&±£**t success.^ There might be dinger in the 

future, specially if the level of the aid v e re significantly, 'increased or 

if . significant new regulations w* re xaid down by the province, J>ut thus far, 

there ha£ keen no notable delirious consequences. We believe^ these re- 

ports we* ft entirely sincere, and've founJ^iem convincing. 



if, One is inter^ted in social cllirate ctar^acteri^jeics, y ^>wever, the 



evidence a *valyzed in/ the present repo^p is much superior co t fce impression- 
istic rep°*ts of school fodainistrator^ and association owi^t^i^ TB^, 
evidence c iearly contradi/cts the abq^ mentioned reports \h \ „ . f 
E^e^ s0> several interpret at i^ are possible. To m* n tio£ 
0** e possiblfe interpretation is that the evidence ffcom £^ch*r£, 
whan - cooped with the earlier re P*£2* £rom administrators? a*id association . 
official*' should be regarded valid, and thus that the r *pof ;tjr of the 
students a *d parents should be disregarded. However, teach* r sjp'afl»nistra- 



tors, *tx& Association officials 0 ate not, as ve have netted, the oest source 
of da^ <?a the perceptions of students and parents. ^ e ^^i ons are0Tle of 
the kay elements of social clifl»te. if students q^e th^etves as the 
reports this study indicate, and if the perceptions of parents are as 
reported h %re, then in those r|«pects, at .least, the social' c iiaates,have 
deteriorated beyopd question, v 

AA°ther interpretation is that the deteriorating attitudes and per- 
ceptions °t students aiijflfcetrts are a reflection, not of native outcomes 
of 8. C.' s aid toindejPpit schools, but of a growing neg*ti*ism toward 
all scte* 1 * in oar s#cieiy as a whole. The validity of tbi* interpretation 

t * « w A #»0»«.^J fHit <irtf bft MrtimU^ 4w t^T*-» for this 
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report. We will be eager see, -for example, whether tl *e attitudes °f 
students and parents- in public schools deteriorated along the same 1*3*3, 
and to roughly Che same extent, between Spring, 1978, and Spring 1980, 
A third possible interpretation is that the indications in this 
. study of a. deteriorating social climate in independent "schools are falla- 
cious— m*r* artifacts of sampling etror or chance variations. The rigo*-. 
ous levels of statistical significance (mostly heyond .001) for most 4 of 
th* relationships in this study tend to rule out chance findings, though 
we piah to perform multiyariate analyses in the future to reduce ?hat 

V '-likelihood even further. Moreover, it is becoming more *nd more difficult . 

to dismiss « the suggestedi^lationship between social climate and, source 0 f 

school funding (public versus private) now that the relationship has h e etx 

suggested in four independent analyses. The relationship was first sugs* 

geated empirically in the Spencer study, in wbic^ ^ 

t ¥ - . 

publicly supported Catholic schools in Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Ontario 

were compared with privately supported Catholic Schools in British Colusa 

... Hi 

and Manitoba. It was suggested again, in comparisons between British 

Columbia's public and independent schools in Survey a (Spring, 1978). *»w\**W>*4 

earlier*^ 

y^It was suggested a third time ^ 

a doctoral disser4ation done with an entirely different population of 

■ ft • 

people, in an area far away, in Merced, Calif omi* f where public and 

33 

Catholic schools were compared. Now, i* the present study,, variations 
oyer time in the source of funding for a single «et of schools are fo^d to , 
b* associated with the same social climate differences. These highly co n - 
aru«nt findings, though tot conclusive^ are difficult to dismiss iigk^y. 
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A fourth interpretation of the findings ia the present study is 
that social climate characteristics in independent schools did indeed 
deteriorate between the spring of 1978 and the spring of 1980 da a conse- 
quence of the inflow of public money, in keeping with, the predictions of 
the conceptualization o,n which the present study w« 3 based. W e must empha- 
size that the findings 1 ' do^ not lead inexorably to this conclusion- Much 
further work, includiftgUome discussed below, must be done before the inter- 
pretation will be substantiated at all firmly, and i t could still turn out 
to be wrong. Readers^hould take it no more seriously than th« logic of the 
situation appears, in/their minds, to warrant. ~* 
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The conceptualization has been discussed in detail elsewhere, 
u , * -Pea; o$ 

n ovever, it may be important to summa^i z e^its cental elements here: 

Effects- of Jeopardy . — When public money is no^ available to support 

a school, two immediate consequences a^em Sbvious: its clients must support 

i t (normally through fees), and unless ± t obtains considerable access to 

Private wealth, its future will be in doubt. Every 0ne in the enterprise 

kl *ovs it will go out of business if it does not conj pete successfully for , 

clients and their money, so normally Everyone has ^ n additional incentive 

^ perform well. In the Spencer study mentioned e arlier ,many teachers 

a *id parents 3aid their commitment to a sc hool was Chanced when their 

e £forts seemed kadly needed and difficult to replay Some teachers 

d t^cussed the apparent Kenefits of und^ rs taf f ing itv privately supported 
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schools. When, there aVe barely eno Ugh people . t 0 keep the school 

t v - ' - 

r ^tining, apparently they value each other's contributions very highly,. 
at *d express appreciation often and intensely, thus re inforcing commitment. 
Similarly, when a private school is sh 0rt 0 f money f it appears that people 
P u ll together as a result. Teachers* Viewing the financial sacrifices of 
Patents and the conscientiousness of students, redo U bi e their efforts. 
St Udents, knowing that their parents a^ e doing without things tb send them 
tQ school, and witnessing their tejcfret 3 working e* tra hard for ridiculously 
^ttle pay, , feel obligated to apply themselves to t^eir work. Parents, 
8 Hing that teachers do so much for so xittle, and observing that their 
c ^tldren apply themselves, are reinforce in tHeir Qommioaent. 

On the negative side, extreme deprivation seem^ Ij^ly hatfe 
°*Sative effects in any school, producing discouragement than 
co **nitment. ^ 
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Effects of Investment ; — Parents may often view schools that ap pe£r 
to cost them nothing as off er i ng nothing special and thus warranting 
no Special effort or thought. When parents must pay, or pay mor§^_, 
one would expect them to affiliate mor e deliberately and with gr% at er 
commitment. They probably w ±u not^af filiate at dil unless they think 
they are getting something e xtw in exchange for the extra costs, if 
they get something extra, 0 r thinfc' they get htf, they may feel obnged- 
(committed) to reciprocate ^ n some way. And people often follow their 
investments^ with efforts to ensure a*ptfy*ff. 

Some parents, having decided (for whatever reason) to shoulder the 
'extra costs of a private school, may justify the costs by convincing 
themselves (in the absent 0 f evidence, if need be) that the school does, 
indeed, feature special benefits. They may view the school through 
ros^colored classes and Respond to what they perceive with enhanced 
commitment. But one would n or generally expect people either to shoulder 
the costs or evidence the commitment when there is nothing to suggest 
that the school does something extra. Schools with diffuse, Unarticulated, 
or even contradictory goal$ probably inspire little commitment. It seems 
likely that most parents vjh respond apathetically to such schools > and 
if payment is involved, wtli decide it i s not warranted. The mor e a school 
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must depend upon private Sources of support, then., more d^e may expect 
it to stress an^l preserve i ts signs of exceptionality. 

Effects o^ Homogeneity* suspect that schools with relatively 
homogeneous Clienteles ^rfc dramatically different from schools with 
heterogeneous slienteles, * p aecially when the homogeneity relates to 
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educational preferences. When there is reasonable consensus on what a , 
school should do, much energy that might otherwise be expedited on managing 
conflict and trying to accomplish CT^marty things simultaneously should be 
available for more productive tasks. WhetL goals are more consistent and 
clearlv focused, they should b^ easAr to achieve. Thus schools marked 
by concensus' should be characterised by greater student achievement along 
the lines that the school emphasize. The homogeneity and consensus should 
foster the development of cohesive social groups » characterized by norms 
commitment to the common goals and by collective belief systems that 
reinforce the common commitment. Because of the internal consistency of *\ich 
schools, students should feel that they are treated in a more principled 
and consistent fashion* abould believe they have more control, over thejj: 

destinies (because of the greater predictability) , and should develop more 

*. 

self-confidence. .Teachers should report that their intrinsic rewards are 
consistent and powerful* that their classroom efforts are generally 
successful, and that parents are supportive and trusting. 

Ko reiterate, homogeneity, in turn, seems a logical product of the 
screening effect of school fees. 

Effects of Selective Admissions . — In contract to public schools, which 
are forced to serve virtually enyone who shows up, privately supported 
schools may arbitrarily exclude would-be patrons who Seem likely to create 
serious problems (to say. nothing of the freedom to exp e ll them later, if 
they are admitted and prove to be misfits). » < 

Public funding need hot affect selective admissions. But whenever 
public funding of private schools is considered or given, thepe* is political 
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funding could increase the demand for Private schools, and Private schools could 

respond to^ c hat increased demand, o* to the enhanced stability that 
o*y come with ± Cf by expanding in Such a way as to become less rigorously 
Elective* 

However, the finding* identified earlier do not precisely fit the 
above~discusse<i conceptualization. For example, the inflow 0 f public 
funds is associated with pftitive perceptions by teachers, but mostly 
negative perceptions by students and patents. It may be useful to 
.^Peculate concerning one scenaricj which appears to reconcile c he 
bindings with t he conceptualization, arid with each other at those 
Junctures where they seem contradictory : 

(a) Teachers, administrators, board members, and association exe- 
cutives have good reason to view British Columbia's aid to Independent 
schools through rose-colored glaasaa. Exc«Pt in the few independent 
schools i* British Columbia that have *cc*** to wealthy clients, teachers, 
ad^naiatratora, and board members ^nus£ have experienced an overwhelming 
**&se of relit*, once the aid was given, for many of them had faced fiscal % 
crials after gjg qal cri sis, year after y**t. Association •xecutives, 

^^^^ ** 

dealing mostly wiw crisis-ridden schools f must have experienced similar 
re^iaf . We tooy frop the key- informant interviews mentioned earlier that 
the mmImx^^ of teacbfers In wet , ixMSip^dent schools were considerably 
* u fc?iented as a consequence of the aid, *nd °ne would anticipate commensurate 
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tiv**' job* °* *U cb^ a P%1* V see* fc^urab* 7 *** e 

W * should 0<3C su*P r±s *« then, Wbers, ^iais^ 0 **, 

tbi5 brigh t ^ er*' ^ e n * c y et cogni^' Q ? negative ^ d^ fi c 
coof^^M of fa % cbe c^hc of retu ^i*8 c<? an *r* o£ 

fot *a* d rea*^ 1 * attr** 1 ** teau^'St, St^ c ^ to * 

greyer, i^^ene ^ w il^ > e iario^ h ^, el^/«*t» e ing. ch * *t*ance d 

soc^l co Wo* **t >orrad. ^ be >a*§g? p^ 3 ' 

lac^^y pe^P^V co ^trfP**^' '"^ul as' 

wani*S ^kediy •' 

whil* ^ 5reg^ at * 0T ^ attach ^ C be P*°n ttcial 
yec mild * ad S HaCb« cic ^y sd^^r ^ ca^ 7 power** 1 

^fXM&K or y*u l oa « ^ur f^ nds ^ «** ut public ^gr***- ^ere i» 

•^*%ae« f W infor ^ac 1*^%** ° £ s *^ttiv4^ to the 

co *«eP ** ho oi*. abo ^ re?ro* ch ^ cb«.^ ? | "T 

. cbo^**, and uic^^, to t^ ^ ^ ***A - ^lic ch ^ te iie* 

a ^ a r^P 011 *^ from yat>^ detl ^ sclipo^-^ are 

scro^ ^tiv*" d t<5 ,f lca«P bo^ ^ orde^-" ^^onC^ S,: . holdi^ 

tba^ ^tata fl * r W P robl ^a C ic ^ a ^ajr * he ° f ^ ^••^ 
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av *iiab^ S N etl c *?* C ** V^ 5C t M«p^ aent school*' Vttue W 1 " 
'S*, V °% be ^V if i^ CPea ^t spools vefe b^ 
«Vi *° P^txce <* hU * sintti^^iy ******* 

«** t ch^ ^ <,ot * e tQ l^ «#ae to dQ) a^- fche paren^ C ^4* us 

^ 1i^ led5±1X8 *h* ocber - It iS ***o noc 3 **V*uM' P r °" 
^ \* ******* ** v ct** d ^ndet^. fo * atud^ ts * b a p 

•S* ^° 01 V* 111 Spt V 1980 ' ^ ia Sp ^' * 7 *' W ^ >>•■ 

°****ia*" ic ******* cbat **• i^ epexi ^uc 5^ool 5 viU b * j Mg ed 

*A tJje ^ te*** o { ^ perf 0tjna0 ^ of ^ stude^ otJ 5 ^<j,' 

d **«J ***** ^em cot** 1 ** th5 t •' 

^ W° C ^ on t * 9k ' W^ 8 ^rec^y «n^t ^ ■t W fs 

^ cb*c * l^ ge slice of ^ ^ool'* ilXc ^ ^ che 

f * j^^Mon scb^ 1 ') n ^ com^ frol , the PtovlJj( ;e, an 4 e ac^ 
P^4«# 411 ^ijxxi^^t stl are, t^ t ^ s tt^ dnoC her t^ 00 C ° b ^ ffl<? re 
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res ?>ot» si ^ *° ^« -biS^t Qiient of all, *ess responsive both to indi- 
^Idi^i -p*** 1 ** * r * insignificant cont^Utors , u nder present 

^^i&io*^' ***ilf r'P'Uct^. by other pareo^ °n the waiting list) and. to 
par %n« s * ^c* 3 - (since th « v oi ce 05 the province is constant, 

whe >e ^s ^^ti^ 63 of parents are diff* cu *t to register collectively) . 
PttJ f^ r ° tf<e> admi^^ators, «*° want better salaries and 

fri^ # b^*****, C0T *Pete fo r t^eir sha^ e o£\ the provi nc ial dollar 
aga^t f 0 *****, *rb° W ^t their school cos « s to be neld dovn, or even 
red^^d. par** 63 professionals , * ho once worked together to raise 

f ^tJs f p^ n ^« ^titr^ted services, and b* la *ce the budget, are drawn into 

*n*tltt^'** tb* s at laast. 

■{fi ^ eh* 11 **** school is, on a tt^t financial footing, parents 
fee^ C he^ ' Co ^ibn ci0t, « are needed less, probably are less appreci- 
ateq. 1^ ^ t» r iiic i?lft of paying people adequately ? or services becomes 
eve*. „ior' '***ly es«* b *ished, the independent schools may r each the point 
^a^e P*^***' services are actually resented, since they 

r «^\ic* ***** l° X Ce * ch at employment and 0> artiae. 

(* T ° zb e ' g * t * ts - t tbet "ition fee* *Qd other costs for parents are 
r «d Uc ad ^^^XxiS f0< Elation) -and so»e <> f this has occurred—and to the j 
ttt ttC ^ pro^^ial funds are used «° make independent schools more 

•tt^ti''' ^ep* 1 ^^ schools *ay be exp^ing to/f^ts of their 
«ap w itr* *^ W^V*** by increasing thai*. Opacity, at the cost of gain- 
ing clie*** m^^atioijs did riot^re^ them e° independent, schools 

tb* ***** i** 1 ^ of chese ue w cli** 1 ^* different in character from 

t**. 0 l d 0*7 ^trqjdtfca dissonance * nt o independent schools, thus 
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t^Sgering the diminished sense of community ^ s °^ial cohesion) that par^ 
f reports are indicating. 

(h) Teachers, * ow with two masters (t be province and the parent) $ 
***** increasingly dissonant signals from the latter, and vith new and 
a cc ^stomed reasons to take their own financial interests increasingly into 
a cc 0unt, may be torn in different directions and aC t inconsistently m 
c^^^quence. This inconsi stenC y f in turn, may *ean that -students, fit^U 
i**8 the consequences of their actions less coasts tcnt and predictable, ( 
a ct *tbute the things that happen to them incteaat ng iy to chance and in- 
j^ice. Partly for this reason, they may become less enthusiastic abou t 
tt* € t* school work and find their schpols, classes f and teachers less 
^^ective. • 

We continue to speculate. One way of suan&erizisg all these possible 

t^encies in keeping vith the conceptualization discussed 

^k*ve is to state that, in the wake of the introduction 0 f provincial 

a* s *etance, the typical British Columbia indef>*nd etl t school is ceasing t 0 

b* * gemeinachaft . a close-knit community in * h ich people perform becauee 

and 

ot Mutual commitment to «p%cial goals and to each other, j^is moving aver 
d°Hr^to .the G^ellschaf t, tha complex "society 1 * w here relationships 
$0°**% people are segmented and specialized, where goals are divergent, and* 

people make their various contributions cal^atively, in exchange 
f* r their own special incentives, teachers for saj. ar ies, parents for a ▼ 
80 r * orderly school environnant for their chilcre n> and children because 
ct*«* have little choics. If these tendencies con tinue> they may be selfi 
r***l<orcing. As teachers f ocus more and more on extrinsic incentives, they 
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may stem less dI *d less c^paitttd to parents and eventually to students, 

P 

they may be br ou 8ht into increasing confrontations with parents and 
school boards, **xd they may exhibit numerous other attributes often sub- 
sumed under th* term, "union mentality." Parents, sensing more and more * 
that their attributions and involvement are not only unneeded, but re 
seated* may withdraw to the sidelines, perhaps eventually sniping at their 
schools in the ^ienated manner that h* 9 been so widely evident in recent 
years. Student treated more like patients under treatment than members 
of a functioul**8 community may perform ever flore inauthentically, eventually 
exhibiting much of the hostility and dieitjJs^idt^ that has been publicized 
of late* £ven €U ^Uy, independent schools could lose all. the social climate 
characteristic* that once distinguished them froi&^pubiic schools 

This ap* c Ulative picture may be overdrawn. Some important social 

» » 

climate characteristics have txbt been considered in this report. Though 
there is persu**lve evidence to indicate that 

the social clifl^te characteristics that seem, typically tp distinguish 
privately supported schools from publicly ^ipported schools are more 
crucial to scb^°l Success than are the characteristics that typically 
distinguish publicly" supported schools £ r om privately supported ones, the 
evidence is no c Conclusive* 
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Implications for Practiced 
Even though the deleterious affects of -public funding, is suggested 
above, have not been firmly substantiated, we think the findings raise 
tentative questions about current public policies and policies now under 
consideration. #It does not seem self-evident that partial or full public 
support is* an unmixed blessing for schools, either public or independent. 
The above-discussed tendencies suggest to us that if independent schools 
need government-granted fiscal relief, grants directly to parents 
(e.g., the infamous vouchers) may be preferable to grants directly to 
schools,' tax credits or deductions may be preferable to grants, and per- 
haps the best arrangement of all may be to equalize the competitive posi- 
tion of public and independent schools by withholding public funds from 
both, except, perhaps, for educational allowances to poor parents. 

* However , many other considerations must enter into the Rebates 
that lead to public policy. What seems most desirable educationally is 
often not feasible politically or economically, and in the United States, 
at least, complex constitutional issues are raised as well. Since the 
issues are so complex and our evidence is still inconclusive, a full-blown 
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discussion of theae practical implications had bast await another 

• */. 

Implications for Rasaarch 
Implication f 0 r rasaarch ara much simplsr to discarn. Witl*°Ut 
further ayidence, it irf.IL ba laposslbla to determine which of the a b Qve- 
discussed intsrp/et* t ious, plus othars not mantianad here, ara tnos c Con- 
gruent with actual Conditions in independent schools. At least the 
following steps should ba taken: 

(1) Ext*o*i>a personal interview*, at leiast one hundred ari4 Per- 
haps as many as t*** hundred', should ba conducted soon in British C^^ia's 
independent school*, mainly with taacfears, parents, and older students who 
have baen in their Current schools since the beginning of the l977^ 7 * 
school year, to tee* j^any aapacts of the competing interpretation °t this 
study's findings agaitist thesa people's perceptions of what has oc£ u *red. 
If possible, these interviews should be supplemented by extensiV* ^Ner- 
vations, and ^r^far^bly soma Abstantial ethnography. 

(2) Several other types of data should be gathered to test s *veral 
key components of th e competing interpretations. For example, we * h *uld^ 
acquire precis* florae on tha growth rates, teacher salary increases 9 
and recent policy Conflicts of various independent schools, So cB!tx 
determine what circx^tancea are associated with various social *l***te 
changes. 

(3) Current data must be analyzed much .more extensively, at°*g linas 
suggested earlier *nd In other respects*. It would be illuminating c * dis- 
cover, for example t whathar the meet pronounced social climate cha**8*s have 
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occurred i& the independent school^ in which the provincial grants reprfc^ 
sent the behest proportions of ope rat ing begets. 

<4) A third social cilm*** survey should be conducted in the spring 
of 1982. t^'add a third point in c io» to the data from 1978 and 1980. By 
determining Vhich trends were persisen^ from I978 to 1980 a nd firom 1980 to 
1982, vhic& Vare shortlived, and which became more intense as t ime passed, 4 
we would b* in immeasurably better position to discern the central dynamics 
by which pi*lic funding affects school climates. 

<S) Beyond the enigmas identified here, we need to begin focusing 
on the facets which are most closely determinative of school social cli- 
mates. To this, we must go beytfnd comparing public and independent 
schools., s^dying, instead, the eff ect s on schools, regardless of their 
affiliativ* type, of various combinations of policy-influenced variables, . 
Analyses of that nature, for which we have already gathered supplementary 
data in tv* United States cities, Will soon begin. 
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Notes _ . " 

4 

1. In some respects, the politics of the study' itself make more 

f interesting' reading than the findings." For example,, the work has been 
strenuously opposed by teacher organizations in British Columbia and 
Washington, D , C . , and we have reason to suspect that our difficulties 
with the National Institute of Education have som e relations hip t o that 
Qppos^ion. In the future, we may report systematically on these\ 
matttfrs. , ® . 

2. Donald A. Erickson and Richard Nault>> Effects of Publlcj jotiey 
Pn Catholic Schools in Western Canada: Exploratory Interviews . A 
final report to the Spencer Foundation. San Francisco: Center for 
Research on Private Education, University of San Francisco, 1980. * 

3. E. g. Edward L. McDill, Leo C. Rigsby, and Edmund D. Meyers, 
Jr., "Educational "Climates of High Schools : Their Effects and Sources/; 
American Journal' of Sociology 74 (1969): 567-86; James S. Coleman, c 
The Adolescent Society: The Social Life of__the^ Teenager and Its 

on Education (Glencoe: Free Press, 1961); Michael Rutter et al «» 
Fifteen Thousand Hours: Secondary Schoels jttuQheir Effects on Chil g£fi n 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press,' 1979) ; George F* Madaus etjii., 
"The Sensitivity of Measures of School -Effectiveness , M Harvard^ 
Educational Review^ 49 (May, 1979) 207-30. 

4. Donald A. Erickson, Lloyd MacDonald, and Michael E. Manley-C^ sini i r f 
Characteristics and Relationships in Public an d^ Independent Schools ^ s an 
Francisco ,and Vancouver.: Center for Research on Private Education * n d , 
Educational Research Institute of British Columbia, 1979) . Also see 
shorter version in Donald A. Erickson, "Should All the Nation's Schools 
Compete for Clients and Support," Phi Delta Ka ppan , September, 1979, 

pp. 14-17, 77. 

5. Item responses to each scale were later recoded to: (a) assu^ e 
data integrity , and (b) provide for internal consistency in eliciting ^ 
responses/" Missing data yere set equivalent to ^ neutral scale position 
equidistant from the two ends on the scale. Values above the neutral 
position were recoded to accomodate a neutral position. 

Response to items in the questionnaires administered to teach^ rs 
and parents were recoded as follows: 



Positive Items, 
Item Transpositions 

Previous New 



Blank 

0 ' 

1 ~ 
2 

3 
4 



3 
3 
1 
2 
4 
5 



Negative Items, 
Item Transpositions 



PESyious 




New 



3 
3 
5 
4 
2 
1 



Similarly,' responses Co items in the questionnaires administered 
to students were recoded as follows: 



Positive Items,. 
Item Transpositions 

Previous New 

Blank - 1.5 

0 - 1.5 

1 • -1.0 

1 x -v 2.0 



Negative Items, 
Item Transpositions 

Previous New * 

Blank 1.5 

0 -1.5 

1 - 2.0 , 

2 - 1.0 



6. In Survey A, for the purposes of other analyses these items 
formed two scales, with Alphas of .85 and .59, respectively. - We have 
not yet had time to calculate the alpha for the Present scale, used 
for comparisons between Survey A and Survey B. 

.7. See note 5, above. 

8. In Survey A, a scale with three items and an alpha of .74 was 
used for other purposes. One of the items was jfr^pped iA Survey B, for 
the scale used in these comparisons, and we have ntot yet had time to 
calculate an alpha £ot\ it ; A 



9. 'See note- 5, above. x 

10. In Survey, we used a scale of 5 items for other purposes. It 
had ati alpha of .73. The 4-item spale used for these comparisons has 
not yet had its alpha calculated. 

11. See note 5, above. - 

12. In Survey A, the alpha for this scale wa^ .69. The alpha has 
not yet been calculated for -data from Survey B. 

13. See note 5, above. 

14. In Survey A, the scale used for other purposes had S items and 
an alpha of .97. One of the items was dropped for the scale u s ed for 
these comparisons, and the new alpha has not y$t been calculated. 

15. See note 5, above. 

16. See note 6, above." 
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17. This scale had 7 items and an a i p ha of .83 m Survey A, but 
5 iteflis were dropped in Survey B, and n o n ew alpfta h^s yet been 
calculated for the scale use fctf the Present comparison. 

18. See note 5, above . 

19. In Survey Af this scale had 7 items 'ajid a^ alpha of .87, 

b u t 4 items were dropped from Survey B, an( i a new alp ba has not yet been 
calculated for the scale used for the present comparison. * 

20. In .Survey Ar, this scale cont^^d another item, and had an 
alPha of .53, but the otheritem, w *s Considered ambiguous and dropped 
f*°*H Survey B» and a new alpha has not y et been calculated for the scale 
use^ for the present comparison. 

21. See note s, above. V 

22. In Survey A, this scale was Composed of 6 items and had an 
alPha of .75, but one item was dropped ^ n Survey B because of objections 
hY the B.C. Teachers' Federation (the/ Objected to a^ing students to 
r es Pond to the item, "Sometimes I think th i s teacher is lazy") , and 

a alpha has not yet been calculated j or scal^ used for the present 
caparison. ^Bjfe^w - 

23. See! note 5, above. . 

24. In Survey A, * this scale Had 6 items and a^ alpha of .81. 
Ofl e of the items was dropped in Survey B 4 a nd a new ^ipha has hot yet 
be^n calculated for the scale .used for t he present comparison. 

25. See note 5, above.- ^ 

26. - This scale had S items in Survey a and an alpha of .65, but 
2 i t e ms were dropped in Survey B, ' and a neW alpha ha$ no t yet been 
calculated for the scale used for the Prsent compart$on. 

27. See note s, above. 

28. In Survey*A, this scale had S items and a^ alpha of .65. In 
StJ^ey B (the version used for these comparisons), 2 items were dropped, 
afld a new alpha has not yet been calculated. 

29. See note 5, above. 

30. In Survey a, this scale, with these same items, had an alpha * 
of .<si. An alfcha has not yet beeen calculated on th^ basis of data from 
St^ey B. 
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31. See note 5, above^ 

32. In Survey A, this scale had 5 items and an alpha of .72. in 
f Survey B, 3 items were dropp ec j > an d a new alpha has not yet been 

calculated. The" 3 -it em vision was used for these comparisons. 

^^Sison, ,f A Study of Characteristics and 

and private Elementary and Junior High Schools : 
Ed. D. dissertation completed, pending approval, 
University of San Franoisco, 1981. 



33. BaYbara 
Relationships in 
Merced, Califomi 
School of Educati 




34. See note 4, above. 

35. This pattern is reminiscent °f findings with respect to 
"undermanning" in the extra- curr i cu iar activities of high schools- See s 
R. G. Barker and P. V. Gump, Big School, Small School: High Sch ool Size 
and Student Behavior (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1964): 
and* Edwin P. Wil lems , ^ ?? Sen Se 0 f Obligation to High School Activities 

as Related to School Size and Marginal ity of Student, 11 Child De vel opment 
38 (1967) : 1247-60. 

36. See note 3, above. , 
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